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ABSTPACT 

; n a stufly of the relation ships "between s'cthcoi racial 

* composition and 'intergroup hostility in 123 desegregated e^smentaXY 
4 schools, four measures of racial . hostility were considered: (1) white 

attitudes toward desegregation: (2) whites 1 friendliness toward,*' 
blacks as perceived by blacks; (3) .white attitudes toward voluntary 
social interaction with blacks: and (4) teacher estimates of -the 
'level of intergroup conflict in the school. The results indicated 
siqnificant nonlinear Velationshi ps " between the black percentage of 
white hostility, but did not' show black percentage as significant 
predictor of white attitudes toward contact with blacks* It was found 

* also *hat maximum hostility occurs in schools between <*Q ^percent to 
60 percent 1 black. la conclusion, JLt was suggested that ^the hostility 
of whit,e students toward blacks might best be minimized by placing 
whi*fe students in predominantly white schools or in predominantly 

~ black s^chop'isJ (JCD) ^ m 

; - \ 
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- ABSTRACT 



Previous studies indicate that Whites are more hostile toward 
Blacks in settings where tire percentage of Blacks Is higher. 
Usually, the influence drawn from such studies is tnat the 
Black percentage is seen by Whites as a threat to their control 
of desegregated settings. In a secondary analysis, of data ^ 
collected for an evaluation of the Emergency' School Aid Act", 
this research, explores the relationship between the school Black 
percentage and Whi testudent^ 1 hostility toward Blacks, using a 
nationwide sampTe of desegregated elementary schools. "White 
students appear to be most hostile toward Blacks in schools 
between 40% and 60% Black. .That is, Whites seem most hostile 
when neither racial group is clearly in control of the school. 
This relationship holds up under controls for contextual 
variables which represent constructs other than the control 
threat to Whites, "namely, the status thVeatf posed by Blacks 
(school SES), the likelihood that racially separate friendship 
oetwopks will develop (school size), and the strength of 
traditional norms favoring racial prejudice. and discrimination 
(rural ism, region, and sub-region of the Soutli}/ The implica-, 
tions of these findings for theory and policy are discussed^ 



*ritle:*The Control Threat in Desegregated Schools: Exploring 
. the Relationship Between School Racial Composition 
^nd Intergroup Hostility 

Author: Qou'glas Longshore 



THE CONTROL THREAT IN DESEGREGATED SCHOOLS: 
EXPLORING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SCHOOL RACIAL 
COMPOSITION AND INTERGROUF- HOSTILITY • 



INTRODUCTION ' " 

Research 1n American race relations indicates that Whites are more 
hostile toward Blacks in settings where the percentage of Blacks is higher. 
This generalization has emerged from studies of WJiite electoral behavior in 
the South (e.g., Wasserman & Segal, 1973; Wright, 1977), studies. of White 
resistance to school desegregation (e.g., Dye, 1968; Pettigrew & Cramer, ^ 
1959) studies of White fl ight .from desegregated schools and neighborhoods 
(e.g., -Giles, 1978; Pryor^l971), and studies of the racial attitudes and 
sociometric choices of White students in desegregated schools (e.g., Fairchild, 
1977; Shaw, 1973)., For example, in cross-'sectiona] studies of White opposition 
to Black voting (e.g., Matthews & Prothro, 1963), opposition has been stronger 
in Southern counties with a higher Black percentage. In , longitudinal studies 
of White flight (e.g.', Wegmann, 1975), the rate of White^ flight has increased 
as the percentage of Blacks in th^ school or neighborhood has increased ove'r 
time. > 

Some of these studies ha^e indicated that the relationship between the 
f 0 

Black percentage and White* hostility is not linear, ^nstead, at least two forms 
) of nonlinearity have emerged, tin the first form*, White hostility has" Sharply 

'intensified at some specific BUck percentage. For example, in some studies 
of White opposition to Black voting (Matthews & Prothro, 1963, 1966; Price,. 
1957), White opposition has, been much stronger in counties abostg.^ce/^ain Black 
percentage. And in some studies of White flight (e.g., Duncan & Duncan, 1957),- 
White flight has sharply accelerated among schools or neighborhoods past a 

♦certain Black percentage. This percentage has usually been* located somewhere 
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between 20% to 40% Black. Figure 1 is a schematic#representation of this 
J-curve fonn of nonl inearity . * 

The second fonn of nonl inearity appeared in a study of jfihite students 1 - 
hostility toward Blacks ih desegregated schools (Bul/ock, 1976y In this study, 
White hostility increased as the Black percentage approached 51-60% Black but 
then decreased past that point. Figure 2 is a schematic representation of this 
inverted-U form of nonl inearity, (Since, i?Tthis form, White hostility in - 
majority-Black schools is higher than it is in majority-White schools, the ' 
linear relationship* betweeh the Black percentage and +Jhite hostility is still 
positive). * * , 

To explain the positive relationship between the Black percentage and 
White hostility, most scholars have argued that Whites perceive a greater 
threat to their control in desegregated settings where the percentage of Blacks 
\is higher. That is, the Black percentage is taken as a proxy for a specific 
explanatory construct — the perceived threat to White control.* "Control, 11 

as conceptualized in 'most studies, is the ability of one racial group to 

' 1 
regulate the behavior or choices of another racial group. According to 

i 

previous research (e.g., Rose, 1972; Drake & Cayton, 1945), Whites asse§^ their 
control on the basis of indicators such as: which group regulates access to 
certain facilities and activities (e.g., bars and playgrounds), which group's 
candidates or interests most often prevail in elections, and .which group's 
cultural values seem pre-emine/it in the setting (e.g., types of food served in 
restaurants .and types of music played in the school cafeteria). 

Each form of nonl inearity has been posited as a special case of Whites 1 
response to the control threat posed by Blacks (e^.g., by, Bui lock, 1976; Downs, 
1970; Kerckhoff, 1957; MoOermott & Clark, 1955). To explain a sharp upswing in 
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Unite hostility, some scholars have argued that in settings between 20% to 40% \ 
'Black many Whites believe that Black* are starting to take over. Consequently, 
Whites' step up their own efforts to- control the setting, or they' rapidly abandon 
it.'On tho^bther hand, to explain the decline in White hastiMity past 50% Black, 
Bullock (1976) argued that, White hostility is highest wh£n control of the' 
setting is in dispute. In settings past 50-60% Black, control is clearly held \ 

* t 

by Blacks, arid most Whites resign themselves to that fact. 

In summary, the Black percentage is said-to operate as a salient 
contextual 'characteristic of desegregated settings „ representing a control 
threat to Whites, 'Thus, in settings where the Black percentage is higher, 
White 1 hostility toward Blacks is higher. Sometimes the relationship t^ween 

4 

the Black, percentage and White hostility'takes one of two nonlinear forms. 

In -either case, the preferred* explanation centers on the concept .of ^control 

• * 2 
• threat in desegregated settings. 
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The research reported here focuses on the relationship between 'the 
Black percentage and White students' hostility toward Blacks jn 'desegregated 
schools, with particular attention to the possibility of npnl inearity in 
that relationship, Thg rationale for this research is that, despite the 
consistently positive relationship between the Black percentage and various 

indicators of White hostil ity^the causal significance of the Black^ercentage 1 

* s " " 3 

*-is not- convincingly supported in previous, studies \ 0 This research explores 

the causal significance of the Black percentage in ,two ways. First, it examines 

the relationship between the Black percentage and White hostility, with controls 

for contextual variables that represent constructs other than the control threat 

to Whites. Second, it determines whether the control threat becomes more and 

more salient to White's past(50% Black or* peaks at 50% Black and then declines. 
* n * 



Dptails. regarding the background for, and design of, this research are 
described below, . . 



BACKGROUND ' ' %, 

( % • 

} 

Some studies have reported the relationship between the Bl ack percentage 

» *. >. 

and White hostility and the occurrence of nonlinearity in that relationship as 
more than just empirically derived general izations. In both, scholarly and' popular 
accounts, these'^general izations have sometimes been described explicitly as "laws 
of human behavior. Drawing on earlier work by Williams (1947), Allport observed 
that White hostility is most intense when the "Negro density 11 is highest and 
characterized that relationship as a "sociocultural law". (All port, 1958': 220-221 ) 
More recently, Ehrlifch posited a "principle of visibility" in race relations. 
(Ehrlich, 1973: 77), whereby increases in the visibility of a racial/ethnic group 
produce greater social distance between it and other groups. The relfcttve'size of 
the group was said to~be one determinant of its visibility. 

_ > 

Likewise, nonlinearity (more specifically, the J-carv,e form) in the 
relationship between the Black percentage and White "hostility has been described 
as an inevitable consequence of desegregation when the percentage of Blacks 
exceeds a -certain point. Downs (1970) has described Whites 1 preference for * / . 

— - ! 2b\ 

majority-White schools and neighborhoods as the "law of dominance." ^ 

"A vast majority^ of whites ... would be willing to-send 
their childr£h to integrated schools or 1'tve in integrated**, 
neighborhoods, as long > as they were sure tha^-tWhYies] 

would remain- irt the majority T|jese whites ... want to 

be sure that the social, cultural, and economic milieu^nd 
values of their own group dominate their ... environment" v 
(Downs, 1970: 34; emphasis his). . ^ 1 * £ 



' Struck by the implications of such definitive claims, policy-makers^ 

have urged the use of racial quotas in desegregated- settings — usually somewhere 

. ' * • ■ ' ' ' • y 

between 15% and 5Q% Black. FaPexampl e, to attract White Buyers, a h.ou'sing 

development in Philadelphia set a .quota of 45% Black when the development "opened 

in the'1950's (Grfer & Grier^, I960)."" Policy-makers have recommended racial quotas 

• * * ^— ' • * ■ * 

for desegregated schools* as well, both to avoid triggering an accel eration 'in 

White fl-rght and to avoid intensifying- White students'" hostility toward Blacks. 

Giles et al. (1975) suggested a quota of 30% Black to'avoid/*n acceleration ' . 

in White flight from desegregated^ schools, . 4 * . * 

. "Setting racial qijotas may be'an unsavory' policy for 
* / some, but our findings suggest that it would be a 
\^ rational policy Jrdm the standpoint of minimizing 
J - resegregation and producing sta&le desegregation" , 

(-Gil es et al., 1975: 92). - " 

' i ) - . * 

And St.* John has r6commended that school enrollments be kept under 4Gl\Black, 

not to preclude an acceleration* in White flight but to preclude an .intensifi- 

cation/in Wbjte* students.' racial hostility. She argued that a Black enrollment 

over 40% Black would pose a "power threat" to Whites. (St. John,. 1>975: TOO),. 

Actually, claims regarding the causal significance of the-Black percentage 

and the racial quotas based on such claims seem premature, fof'thl causal link 

between the Black percentage and White hostility has not. been convincingly 

J . 

supported and delineated in previous studfes.. /fnis assertion is based on two 
points. \First, it is nbt at all elear that the Black percentage accounts for 
any unique portion of Jme variance in Whit! hostility after other contextual 
vafi'JbW are controlled. For ,examp.l e, the Black percentage and White hostility 

are* both usually higher in settings that are Southern, rural', and low in aggregated 

( . 4 



- sopi^-econonric status (SES) . ' Thus,' region, ruralism, or SES could account for- 
the posiifve relationship between the BJack percentage, and White hostility or ' 
for the occurrence of npnlinearity in thai relationship. Some previous^ studfes 

have, in 'fact, assessed the influence of other contextual variables, taken one V 

i • • 

or two at -a t fine, on the relationship between the Black percentage and White 

• .- ' ^ • v » 

, hostility. But, no%tudy has assessed the simul tajneOu's- influence of several' * ^ 
such variables on that relationship 5 , * * <, . 

. \ - - ; . . . , • . - 

Moreover, contextual "variables that could account' for* the relationship 

' . ■ • • • ■ / 

between the Black percentage and White hostil.ity apparently represent constructs 
other than the perceived threat to'White -control Region and ruraljsm appear ' 
to * represent *t he strength of traditional norms re'garding racial prejudi.ce and . m 
discrfmi nation (e.g., Giles., 1577; Wright, 1976.), SES (e.g., median county 
educational lev&l) appears to* represent the status threat which Blacks . pose for 

Whites in desegregated settings (e.g., Thomas, 1979). Thus, controls for such 

. ; m > . - * . j 

variables will not' just indicate whether or ndt -the Black percentage itself ^ 
accounts for any variation in White* hostil ity. Controls .for such variables will 
also clarify "the, causal significance of the Black percentage because they would 
remove the variation associated with variables that dQ not represent a control 
threat to Whi v tes. V 

* Second, racial quotas ranging from 14% Black to -50% Black have .been 

'recommended and implemented in many desegregated settings. Most of these quotas 
are^ intended tfi preclude an acceleration \in White ,fl ight, but in aj (feast one 
case a' 40*% Black quota'was recommended specifically to avoid an intensification 
in White students 1 hostility toward Blacks (St. John, 1975). It is not clear, 

'however, lihat the relationship between the Black percentage and White students 1 
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hostility can b\ expected to accelerate across thg^full range of the Black 
percentage. Most examples of non-linearity in White hostility show the 
J-curve form, that is, the form in which White -hostil ity accelerates . But' 
the only available example of nonlinearity in White students 1 hostility 
shows the inverteci-U form, i.e., Whtte hostility peaks nerir 50% Black and * 
then declines.' In other words, it is nert clear that the J-curve form of, 
nonlinearity, on which the policy of racial ,quota§ has. been ba^ed, is i^n 
fact applfcable to^hite students^ hostility in desegregated schools. If 
nooj^inearity emerges in the inverted-U form, a Reconsideration of policies 
regarding racial quotas to minimize White students 1 hostiVity woulft be in order. 

t 

RESEARCH JESIGN . . . . 

This research constitutes a secondary analysis of data collected in 

197£-79 as part of. an evaluation of the Emergency School Aid Act. The evaluation 

CQvered 123 desegregated elementary schools in all parts of the country */ Ttfe * 

data set for this e'valuation^includes six contextual variables: • 

* t the school Black perpentage; 

« school SES (a composite of "scThooi* means for students 11 • 
verbal' and.math /achievement, school means for parents 1 
educational level, and school rates of eligibility < : 
for fr^e or reduced-price school lunch services); 

t- 

t school size; ' . 



\ 



e 



Vuralism (district size) 



region (a dummy var-iable for South vs, non-South); and 

p 'sub-region of the South (a dummy variable for deep South \ 
vs. .Upper South); . 



jw e H 3 ta set alsq includes thr.ee measures of IfHrte hostility toward Blacks: 



< •/ UNites 1 attitudes toward desegregation (a six->tem scale - 

, ■ '^(heasuring Whites 1 • w 1 1 inghess to atten<^desegr^gated 
* schools an/d their perceptions of the value oT 
• • £ 9 * 'desegregated education); - 



t Whites 1 , friendliness toward Blacks, as perceived by 
Blacks (a two-item scale asking Black students to 
assess how easy if- is t6 make friends with Whites 
. in the school ) ; and • ' 

/' • • Whites' attitudes toward contact with Blacks fa / ' 

three-item scale. asking White students to predict 
their frferfds 1 reactions to contact with Blacks x 
' in voluntary social* interaction) . 

Frinall/, the data set includes one measure of racial hostility that 

♦ * ' • ' ' ' • , \y ' - * 
is not" specifically White hostility:* tHe teachirs 1 estimate of the level 

of intergroup confVict J Vn .the. school Responses from White students (for m 

attitudes ^toward desegregation and attitudes toward contact), from Black 

students (for friendliness), and from' t'eac hers (for intergroup conflict) 

were aggregated to produce a mean on each measure for each school- ^ 

i -Since the questionnaire by whicji^student^ 1 Responses were obtained 

was designed to assess intergroup relations at the 'school level , items on * 

• * ' ^ < 
the' 4 questionnai : re*did not specifically call for students^^attitudes and 

behavior toward Whites, Blacks, Hispanics^, and other groups. The items 

simply asked^forrstudents 1 attitQders .and behavior toward "students'of the 

^-sfcme race or jjthnic group as you" and toward "students of jk different rape 

or ethnic group^than you." However, in 89 of *the 123 schools* Whites and * . 

JJacks comprised at least 90%* of t^total en^Umfiot^^Ior these 89 schools, 

it is reasonable to assume that (1) Whites^ intergroup experiences at school 4 < 

■ * ■ V 
are essentially experiences with Blacks, and (2) when items ask. about relations 

with ''students of a different race or ethnic group than you," Whites 1 responses 

pertain specifically to Blacks, apd vice versa* Accordingly, these 89 schools 

^"^^ 1 * 5 * 

provide the data set for tjjiis research. 
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FINDINGS <V * « 

The first step in this analysis wars to identify the bivanate relatioa- 
ships between the Black percentage and White hostility and between the Black 
percentage and intergroup conflict. Equation 1 in Table 1 lists, for .each 
relationship, the simple regression coefficients for the' Black percentage* and % 
the amount" gf variance for which the Black percentage accounts." Equation 2 in 

.Table 1 adds the quadratic term (the squared Black percentage) and records 

i 6 • 

the variance accounted for by both terms. If the linear and quadratic terms „ 

are both positive, then the relationship between the Black percentage and % 

, racial .hostility would'appear in the J-curvp form. If the Jioear* term is 

positive and the quadratic terra. is negative', then that relationship'would appear 

irt the inverted-U forfli. >, » 

Turning to Equation l,-~the findings indicate that the Black percentage 
is significantly and linearly related to' Whites' s friendliness toward Blacks 
and to Whites 1 * attitudes toward contact with Blacks. Equation 2, indicates, that 
the Black percecrtage is significantly and nonlinearly related to Whites 1 

attitudes toward desegregation , Whites 1 friendliness toward Blacks, and intergroup 

* W — 

'conflict. The skjns for ea£h quadratic term are negative, indicating' that the 
.relationship follows the invected-U form, i.e., it-/irst ^increases an** 
subsequently decreases. The R 'syndicate that the nonlinear predictions 
.provide ,a better fit'to the data, even for Whites 1 friendliness toward Macks 
(for; which the linear ternt aldne was also significant). ' ' ' A 
'Discussion of these findings is deferred for the moment, since (as 
noted a'bove) other contextual variables could account for the findings. The 
next step in the analysis was, .accordingly, to enter the other contextual • 
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variables into these equations and see what unique contribution ^is made by 
the Black percentage. An examination of zero-order correlations among the 
contextual variables available for this research -(Tabl e 2) found the expected 
relationships between the Black percentage and school SES (negative), region 
(positive)-, and sub-region (positive)*. ' Unexpectedly, the school Mack percentage 
was not related as expected (i.e., positively) to rural isr/. The signif icar^:' 
relationships were not high .enough to suggest the<*4anger of multi-collinearity 
in the regression equations. - But there is an obvious linear dependence between^ 
region and sub-region (correlation! not showrj). Thus, f^r equations in this 
analysis, region and^ sub-region were combined into a single variable, South, 
with three values: V(0) non-Southr 0) ugper South, and (2) deep South. 

Equations Kand 2 in Table 3 present the results of an analysis in 

> - ■» , 

which ^the Slack?* percentage (linear tjerm in equation'.l; linear plus 5 quadratic 
inequation 2), school SES, Sou£fr, Schoo^size, and ruralism are used as 

predfetors of White hostility and intergroup conflict. The Black percentage 

v 

no longer contributes to the prediction of Whites \ attitudes toward contact, 
but.it does contribute significantly to the prediction of Whites 1 attitudes 
toward desegregation, Whites 1 friendliness toward Blacks, and intergroup,. 
conflict. The unique relationship fretween the Black percentage and, these 
variables remains nonlinear, in the inverted*U form. (The quadratic term 
for Whites 1 friendliness is ordy marginally significant, but it does clarify 

the relationship between the Black percentage and Whites 1 friendliness, as 

- " * 2 7 0 

indicated by th§ improved R in equation 2.) See Ftgures 3 to 5.. 

> • * 

At this juncture, two findings can Jie highlighted.. First,, the inverted-U 
form of nonlinearity, rather than the J-curve form, has clearly emerged here. 
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Whims' attitudes toward desegregation become more hostile as the school Black 
percentage int^eases to 41%, and th§n they become less hostile as the Black 
percentage increases further. Whites become less friendly toward Blacks as 
- the Black percentage increases to 57%, and then they become more friendly- 
as the Black percentage increases further. In others words, Whites 1 attitudes 
toward* (^segregation are least favorable when their control of the school is 
tenuous. But viTn tes seem least friendly toward Blacks when control of the 
school is held, tenuously, by Blacks. The point of greatest intergroup 
conflict was 44% Black". This'variable, as already noted, is not specifically 

T ! 

a measure of White hostility,. But it does suggest tft^t intergroup hostility, 
like Whites 1 attitudes toward desegregation, is at its worst when White control 
of, the school is tenuous, 

• Second, while the nonlinear trends for these variables are statistically 
significant, there is not a lot of variation in. the relationship between the 

r- 

Black percentage. and White, hostil ity or between the Black percentage and 
intergroup conflict. Fluctuation in each, measure, across the full rarige of 
. the Blaclf percentage, is.rather 1 




Analyses within contextual subsets of schools (e.g., low-SES schools, 
Southern schools) may shed more light oq, these findings. Analyses of school 
subsets were prompted by both' empirical and theoretical questions. First, 
some previous studies have uncovered interactive relationships between the 
Black percentage and other contextual variables. The Black percentage has 
had a stronger relationship to White hostility in schools with a lower aggregate 
SES (Thomas, 1979), settings in the South (Giles, 1977), settings in the upper 
^South (e.g., Wright, 1977; Knoke & Kyriazis", 1977;'Wrinkle S'Polincard, 1973), 
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schools tfhat^are larger (Fairchild, 1977), and settings that are more rural 

(e.g., Wright, 1976; Pettigrew, 1957). These'fiWings prompt a particular . 

r 

empirical question: Is the Bl'aclc percentage a stronger predictor of White 
students. 1 hostility toward' Blacks in schools that are low in SES, located in / 
the South, 1-ocated in the upper South, larger, or located in rural areas?- . 
Second, the theoretical questions which can be addressed. herearise from the 

substajo^ivp meaning of these contextual variables. More specifically, the " 

* *■ - * 

interaction' between the Blaqk percentage and aggregate-, SES prompts this 
question: Is' the control threat more salient to -Whites in schools where 
Blacks also pose a status threat to Whites? TUB interaction between the Black 
percentage and region,- sub-region, and ruralism prompts another question^. * 

Is the'control threat morl salient to Whites in schools where traditional norms 

«« • 

* 3 

favoring i*acial*prejudice and discrimination are stronger? SES, school size, 

and ruralism (district size) were dichotomized at their mearr^, producing s$ts 

6f loy-SES schools, high-SES schools, small schools, large schools, rural schools, 

and^urban schools. The two other contextual variables, region and sub-region, 

t, * V 

produced sets of Southern schools, non-Southern schools, deep-Sout)i schools, 
and upper-South schools. * * 

V The results of .analyses within these subsets will simply be summarized 
here. * First, significant relationships again emerged for Whites 1 attitudes 
toward desegregation, Whites 1 friendliness toward Blacks, and intergroup conflict, 
but not for Whites* attitudes toward contact with Blacks. The pattern in these 
relationships indicates that the Black percentage is a stronger predictor of White 
hostility in low-SES schools than 1n high-SES schools, stronger in large schools 
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than in small schools, stronger in rural districts than in urban districts, 
stronger in Southern schools than in non-Southern schools, and stronger in 
deep-South schools than in Upper-South schools.. Each of these differences 
is consistent with previous research, except for the difference between deep- 

Soutn and upper-South schools. Apparently, White students i the deep South 

- * 

are responsive to variability in the Black percentage, perhaps" more responsive 
than Whites in the upper South. (See footnote 8.) 

Second,- the fluctuation .in White 1 * hostil 1ty was wider (i.e., the 
regression weights were larger) in contexts where the Black percentage was more 
salient. In other words, th.e Black percentage ha^considerabl e predictive 



power in certain contexts. Its predictive power was greatest for Whites 1 * 

altitudes toward desegregation in the deep Souths See Figure 6. 

• ^ 

Third, the significant relationships in these contexts were consistently 
nonlinear in the inverted-U form. % In no case did nonlinearity emerge in the 
J-curve form. This pattern strongly suggests that the Black percentage is y 

most salient to Whites when control is not qlearly held by one or the other 

* . - 

racial group. The fact that this pattern emerged both in intergroup conflict 
and .in White hostility is particularly cbmftncing, since the measures fpr 
these variables were "based on different respondents and different item formats. 
Fourth, points of greatest hostility in the contextual^ subsets were 
-rlways' between 40% to 50% Black for'Whites 1 attitudes toward desegregation 
and were always between 50«J:o 60% Black for Whites 1 frjendl iness toward E}lacks. 
(For intergroup conflict, trie point of greatest hostility was once below 50% 
Black and twice above 50% Blafck.) It is hard to know what to make of these 
patterns. But the fact that one of the measure's of White hostility concerns 
Mites' attitudes and the other concerns Whites' behavior suggests that Whites' 
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attitudes and behavior toward Blacks "respond" a bit differently to the Black 

percentage. Perhaps Whites are ^ east favorable to desegregation when they 

feel that their corttr61 of the school is tjuite tenuous.- But Whiles 1 actual 

< 

behavior toward Blacks*is least friendly when Whites are'just barely outnumbered 

* 

by Blacks, i.e., when Whites are barely hot in control* This speculation ^ 

goes beyond the data, of course. But more generally, the key finding here 

seems to bi the occurrence of maximal hostility in schools between 40% to 

x C * i 

60% Black. s Notably,fthe greater sal ience/of the Black percentage in some context 

did no 4 t "move" the point of greatest hostil ity^J^a lower Black percentage 

or sustain hostility at its maximum across a wider Black-perc'entage .range. 



Relationships between the Black percentage and White hostility in these contexts 
were more pronounded, but they appeared in the same essential form as they 
did in the full set of schools (as a comparison of Figures 3 and 6 indicates). 

Finally, the Black percentage was not a .significant predictor of Whites 1 
attitudes toward contact with Blacks in any of these contexts. Perhaps Whites 

in schools with^a higher' Black perceatage recognize that it is hard to avoid 

y 

contact with Blocks and are therefore not more likely to disapprove of friends 
whom they see in the proximity of Blacks. The fact that the Black percentage is 
correlated with school SES and with South .appears, in this case, to account, for 
the significant ^bivariate relationship (in -Table 1) between the Black^pfercentage 
and Whites 1 attitudes toward contact with Blacks. 
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CONCLUSIONS ' 
The emergence of consistently significant relationships between the 

Black percentage and White hostility suggests that ther &Uck percentage is in 

V 

fact a, salient contextual characteristic in desegregated school s. This relation- 
ship* held up under controls for contextual variables that represent constructs 
other than the control threat to Whites, suggesting, further that White hostility 
is in part a response to the control threat posed by the Black percentage. 
White students 1 respond to this threat jjftost clearly in low-SES schools, large 
schools, rural schqpls, Southern schools, and deep-South schools. It should 
be emphasized that the control threat is, of course, Whites* perception of a * 
threat --^perception that can exist^hether or not Blacks in the school 
actually operate as a unitary, bloc or intend to "take over, 11 An interesting ** 
topic for further research would, in fact> be the convert of this topic,: , 
How do Blacks perceive and respond to the control threat posed by Whites in 
desegregated schools? ^ . 

Regarding racial quotas to minimize White hostility, the form of these 
relationships between th^ Black percentage and White bostility suggests that 
maximum Black quotas will not minimize Whi\te hostility, 'White hostility is 
relatively high in school ^between 40% to 60% Black, But Whites in majority- 
Black schools are not necessarily more hostile toward Blacks than Whites irr 
majferity-White schools, ' Thus, considering only the purpose of minimizing White 
hostil ity , it may be advisable to avoid placing Whites in racially balanced 
schools. But Whites can perhaps be placed in schools where Blacks predominate, 
without intensifying their hostility towa^Blacks beyond the level that exists 
in schools where Whites predominate, There\re, of course, other factors to 
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be considered in establishing school racial composition,* e.g. , the' effect of 
racial proportions on White flight and on norms related to academic achievement 
and the equitability of burdens imposed on each race in desegregation plans 
(sllch as travel, time to and from school). Policy-makers must surely 'consider 
such factors in developing the parameters of vtabl e.desegregation plans, . V 
But this research suggests that the purpose of minimizing White students 1 
•hostility toward Blacks might best bp served by placing White students in 
predominantly White schools or in predominantly Black schools. 
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FOOTNOTES 



This definition of control closely parallels Cohen's (1980) definition 
of power 1n desegregated schools. It also parallels Schermer horn's (1956) 
brpad^r definition of pjwer in intergroup^jrelations : 

"the asymmetrical relationship betw^h two [groups^ 
in which a perceptible probability of decision 
•resides in one of the two [groups], even over the 
resistance of the other [group] 11 (Schermerhorn , 
1956: 54), ■ m * 

White"electoral behavior, White resistance to school desegregation, White 

flight, and White students 1 racial attitudes and sociometric choices , / 

are certainly not "pure" indicators of White hostility, since the^are . 

affected by non-racial variables (e.g., class prejudice and the financial 

ability of Whites to move). But this research, like previous research, 

assumes that White electoral behavior, White resistance to school 

desegregation, and the like, capture at least a good part of the variation 

in the underlying construct, White hostility, and are therefore useful 

as indicators of Wlftte hostility. j 

* 

The causal significance of a variable is perhaps most clearly established 
through an experimental design. This research is not intended to demonstrate 
the causal significance of the Black percentage. Rather, it is intended to 
explore the viability of the inference that the Black percentage is causally 
related to White hostility because it represents a control threat to Whites. 

The Black percentage does not represent purely the threat to'White control. 
As Bullock (1967) has observed, when Whites believe that Blacks are competing 
with them for jobs, the Black percentage can represent an economic threat to 
Whites. And even when the Black percentage morsel early represents a . 
control threat to Whites (e.g., in electoral politics), the Black percentage 
is linked empirically with variables like region and aggregate SES, which* 
suggests that the Black percentage also represents, to some extent, the 
constructs for which these other variables are^proxies. In short, the Black, 
percentage is part of a nexus of contextual conditions that are conceptually 
distinct but empirically tangled. However, this\analysis, by focusing on a- 
setting (desegregated schools) in which the Blac£ percentage represents 
primarily a cdhtrol /threat (e.g., Cohen, T980; Bullock»\ 1976} and by 
removing the^ariation which the Black percentage share^ with these other 
variables; effectively isolates that part of- the variation Jn the Black 
percentage which most clearly represents the control threat. 

In 62 of the Black/White schools, non^fTick minority students were also 
.ptaisent. /However, the percentage of Black orUhite students well exceeded 
the percentage of non-Black minority students in all of these schools 5 '. For 
instanc/ in two of the Black/fthite schools, Hispanics comprised 9% of the 
enrollment. But Blacks or Whites comprised at least 24% of the enrollment 
in those two schools. Thus, even 'schools where non~Black"minority students 
are enrolled are essential ly. Black/White schools. 
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Kerlinger & Pedhazur (1973) suggest the use of t.-tests'or F-tests in * r% 
calculating the .statistical significance of linearterms in^regression 
equations. They suggest using F-tests to assess statistical Significance * , 
(increment in R z ) when quadratic terms are added<,tt> such *quat s fbns. Yh£$e 
suggestions are followed here. For equations with-a linear term only, ^ 
t-tests are used. Sjnce previous studies cl early, support the prediction 
of a positive relationship between the Blacfc percentage* ancf*jWhite hostility^, 
one-tailed tests of significance are used for the thr^flieasures of Wtf^Je 
hostility, A two-tailed Jtest is used for the measure*^ intergroup cohffejct/ 
For equations with both linear and quadratic terms,, F-tests are u^ to 
assess the statistical significance of each term. (F-tcsiit do not assume y 
directionality.) Since col linearity between the linear and Quadratic *w 
terms (r=^59) could obscure the statistical significance of the: BlacP 
percentage in the nonlinear regressions, F-tests are also used to assess 
the. statistical significance of The increment in ^.accounted for by the 0 
linear ajid quadratic terms combined. 

The relationships between other contextual variables and Whi^e 'hostility^ 
are not of primary concern here". But, as predicted, White hostility is ■ 
greater in schools that are low in SES, schools that are more "Southern," 
and schools that are more rural. School size was not related tetany 
measure of White hostility or to intergroup conflict. ; a 



raditional racial norms are probably stronger in the deefJ South than^ in >|> 
tie upper South. YejL, the Black percental has more predictive power'^n ' ;t 
the upper South. Previous research (e;g., Wright, 1977) suggests v that this 
is^because Whites in the deep South \do not notice and respond .to variability 
in the Black p^Fcentage as much as *ipper-South Whites; do. That^is, White 
.hostility is more juniformly high ^rfi fr the deep South, regardless d|*the . 
Black percentage in the immediate context (e.g., school or&ounty). ^ s 

An examination of means and ranges fdr all contextual variably in each ^ 
of these subsets of schools indicates that significant relationships ifc; 
these subsets are not artifacts produced by some other contextual variabfe> 
For example, the significant relationships in low-SES schools are apparently 
not due to. the fact that there are proportionately more low-SES schools in 
the ?outh than outside the Soutrh. 



" , TABLE 1 

REGRESSION OF WHITE HOSTILITY AND 
INTERGRQUP CONFLICT ON THE SCHOOL BLACK PERCENTAGE 



y \ 



Black Percentage 

Square Black . 
Percentage 



Attitudes - 
Toward 

Desegregation 



Eq 1 
.221 

x 

.004 
86 



*p<.05 
\**p<;01« 
***p<.005 

Variation not in equation 



Eq 2 
4**015*** 

'-4.214*** 
.096 
86 



Friendliness 
Toward 

Blacks 

Eq 1 
.303* 



x 

.039 
87 



Eq 2 * 
1.552** 



-1.320* 
.097 
87 



Attitudes 
Toward Contact 
W1th»Blacks 

Eq 1 

.321* 

x 

.031 

< 86 



Eq 2 
.204 

.130 
.032 
fc 86 



Intergroup 
Conflict 



Eq 1 
-.163. 

x 

.008 
81 



Eq 2 
1.618** 

-1.904** 
.074 
8T 
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Black 

Percentage 
School SES 
Region^ 

Sub- , 

Region,:; 



S6uth v 



School 
Size 



y TABLE 2 
■RIX W 



r 



CORRELATION MATRIX FOB. CONTEXTUAL VARIABLES 



:hool, 



..46^*^* 



Region 



.130 



Sub- 
Region 

-.327* 
-.412*** v 



■■u 



*p < .05 
***p< ,Q05 

. correlation not comput£3 
a 0-Non-South l=South '. 
b 0=Upper South l=Deep -South , ~* 

c 0?Non-South l=Upper South - 2=Deep South 



South 

.229* 
-.334*** 

x 



School 
Size 



.047 
-.095 
.130 

.067 
.138 
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\ 



District 
Size 



..078 
.103 
.126* 

.002 
.112 

.01*^ 
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" TABLE 3 

REGRESSION OF WHITE HOSTILITY AND 
1NTERGROUP CONFLICT ON THE SCHOfiL BLACK PERCENTAGE, 
SCHOOL SES, SOUTH, SCHOOL SIZE, AND DISTRICT SIZE 



Attitudes 
Toward 

Desegregation 



Eq 1 



Eq 2 



Friendliness 

Toward 

Blacks 



Eq 2 



Attitudes 
Toward Contact 
With Blacks 



Eq 1 



Eq2 



Intergroup 
Conflict 

Eq 1 



Eq 2 



* Black . 
Percentage 

Square Black 
Percentage 

v. 

School 
SES 



South 

School 
Si2e 

District 
Size 



.318 2.925* 



^.069* 
.205* 

-.0002 



..069* 
.174* 



-.0001 



.196 



x -3.567*** k " x 



-.013 
.038 

-,0003 



F-test for ? 
Increment In R 
accounted for by 
the Black percentage 
(linear plus quadratic 
terms) 

R 2 

N • 



►.000006** -.000006** -.000001 
F=7.87*** 



.177*** .241*** " .186 
86 ? 86 86 



1.284* 
-1.143" 

-.013 
.031 

-.0tJ02 



-.0000009 
F=4,91** % 



-.027 



139** 
.149*** 

.0001 

.000002* 



.127 
86 



,266*** 
86 




-.0001 

-.000002* 
F=2.44 



.287*** 

*86 



1 .834** 

-2.068** 

-.007 
-.071 



-.00003 -.00007 ^ 

.000001 .000002 

.F*5.83** 



.043 
81 



.116 
81 



*p<.05 
**p<.01 
***(K.005 . 



a * * 
p<.l * 

b 0«Non-South 1 -Upper South .2-Deep South , 
x variable jiot in equation 
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